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The course by which the mutineers had fled was
indicated by the corpses; we followed it round the parade.
After that first group we found but few dead bodies, soon
none, which showed that the flight must have been more
rapid than the pursuit. The broken stalks of the Bajra,
which we frequently noticed, also indicated that many
of the flying troopers had sought escape by dashing into
the fields and hiding among the tall crops.
On entering the Gwalior road we found the corpses
lying thicker, as if the flight of the mutineers had here been
checked or some fresh pursuers had come up. For more
than a mile the road was strewn, though sparingly, witfe
the dead of the enemy. Each body lay where it had
fallen; all had fallen in flight, and all were stripped and-
horribly gashed. I noticed that the death wounds were
invariably in the back, the gashes in front. My com-
panion had been in the engagement; he thus explained
this circumstance:
The Sikhs fought for plunder, and were animated by
a bitter hatred of the Mohammedans, of which religion
most of the rebel cavalry were. When one fell the
Sikhs dismounted, stripped and plundered the body, then
rolled it over on its back and inflicted three gashes,
exclaiming, as they delivered each successive cut,' Take
this for the Prophet, and this and this for the three
Imaunis.'
My friend assured me that what he thus related he
had himself witnessed, and he was a man whose word
could be relied on. I suspected, however, that the wounds
were inflicted not altogether from religious fanaticism,
but also as a precaution against treachery; it being a
common practice with Indians when wounded to feign
death, and when their victors have passed on to rise
and attack them. In our earlier wars our English